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In this paper I explore the role of ambiguity in the creation of meaning in the 
Urdu ghazal. Ghazal, the predominant genre of Urdu poetry, consists of a series of 
thematically unrelated yet metrically and prosodically related couplets, each densely 
packed with multiple and complex meanings. Ambiguity, both lexical and grammatical, 
is a key technique in the poetics of this genre. Here I not only analyze the different ways 
ambiguity manifests itself but also the way it has historically been and continues to be 
mobilized by poets and practitioners of the genre to further imbue each couplet with 
culture-specific, socially relevant meanings. Breaking with previous approaches to Urdu 
poetry and poetics, I examine ambiguity in the ghazal with reference to theoretical 
traditions in linguistic anthropology of ethnopoetics, performance and verbal art, and 
ethnographic examination of poetic praxis. Finally, addressing various phenomenologies 
of language, I propose a phenomenological turn in the study of this poetry in order to 
better theorize processes of meaning creation on both an individual and wider 


ethnographic level. 
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Section I. Introduction 
'ajib hote hain shā 'ir bhi main is firge ka 'ashiq hun 
ki be-dhaRke bharī majlis meñ yeh asrār kahte haiñ’ 
These poets are wondrous; I’m in love with this tribe, 


For they fearlessly tell secrets in packed assemblies! 


So wrote Mir Tagi Mir,” widely hailed by Urdu literary connoisseurs as xudā-e 
suxan (‘the lord of speech’), one of the greatest classical Urdu poets. Poets in this 
tradition are secretive indeed—their art lies not in explicit reference and description but 
rather in encasing the meaning of their poetry in layers of highly productive ambiguities. 
This is especially true of the ghazal, arguably the most complex and important genre of 
Urdu literature. Perhaps because of this system of ambiguities this genre has continued to 
develop and flourish in Urdu long after it has passed out of fashion in Arabic and Persian, 
from whence Urdu-speakers inherited it. A cultural touchstone for the Urdu-speaking 
world, ghazals are recited in large gatherings, published in popular newspapers and 


magazines, and among certain social groups lines from ghazals are even mobilized in 





' The examples used in this paper are taken from my personal papers and notebooks, and 
have been culled from many different sources over the years (it is a common tradition 
among Urdu poetry enthusiasts to keep a bayāz, a small notebook of one’s favorite 
verses); many are examples I have discussed in various classes with teachers. Where I 
have found it necessary for clarity, I have included a morpheme-by-morpheme gloss. 
Unless otherwise noted, all translations are mine. The transliteration scheme is described 
in Appendix I. 

* (1723-1810) 


daily conversation. The genre informs and adorns the Urdu linguistic landscape in myriad 
ways, not only scattered across but woven into its very fiber. 

When as an undergraduate student I began regularly reading and 
translating the ghazal, I found myself incredibly frustrated by the seemingly simple 
question: “What does this poem mean?” My fellow students and I, working diligently out 
of John T. Platts’ canonical 1884 Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English, 
seemed to come to every class with conflicting translations for the same verses. Of 
course, many of our errors lay in our own linguistic inabilities as novices to both 
language and literature, but with surprising frequency we found that—although our 
translations contradicted each other—we could never get the teacher to just tell us which 
one was correct. It took years before I was able to efface my high school English class 
training (I still remember my 11" grade teacher bellowing, “A poem does NOT mean 


1»? 


whatever it means to you!”) enough to appreciate the skill and intricacy required to create 
poetry that allows for such a variety of interpretations. In this paper I investigate the 
nature of ambiguity itself, different kinds of ambiguities in this poetry, and how these 
ambiguities are mobilized to create an incredibly meaning-rich poetic form. In the closing 
section, I will consider two important phenomenologies of language and how they can 
help us to understand the role of ambiguity in poetic meaning creation. Finally, I will 


discuss how a phenomenological approach shapes a more general yet ethnographically 


grounded understanding of poetics. 


Anthropologists have long been concerned with poetry and poetics as a focus of 
study in a tradition that is distinct from (if to different degrees informed by) either 
linguistics or literary criticism. Ethnopoetics (cf. Hymes 1981, Rothenberg 1968, Tedlock 
1983) marked the beginning of this engagement, which sought to understand culture- 
specific aesthetics as objects of ethnographic analysis. Performance-centered approaches 
(cf. Bauman 1984, Sherzer 1990) and ethnographies informed by practice theory (cf. 
Abu-Lughod 1986, Caton 1990) followed, creating new and even more complex 
anthropological understandings of poetry and its relationship to culture. I situate my work 
in these traditions, yet expand upon them by proposing a phenomenological turn in 
theorizing poetics as an individuated process of meaning creation. By doing so I also add 
to the body of academic scholarship on Urdu poetry, which has often been situated in a 


more narrow tradition of text-based literary criticism. 


Section II. Ambiguity: Background and Implications 
mere mizāj men be-mānī ulajhanen hain bahut 
mujhe udhar se bulānā jidhar na ja’un main 
There are many meaningless perplexities in my disposition 


Call me from wherever it is that I don’t go.” 


It is important to begin an investigation of ‘ambiguity’ with (no paradox intended) 
a clear idea of what is meant here by the term. A perennial problem for linguistic 
anthropologists is differentiating their technical terminology from everyday 
understandings and usages. In the case of ambiguity, it is necessary from the beginning to 
differentiate it from both vagueness and from polysemy. Polysemy, rather than being 
distinct from ambiguity, is actually a specific kind of ambiguity: /exical ambiguity*. The 
narrow focus of this term makes it less than ideal for the kind of investigation I propose; 
as we will see, ambiguity in the ghazal is much too complex to be explained away by the 
existence of words with different meanings. This exists, but is not the only kind of 
ambiguity to be found in this poetry. The technical definition of vagueness”, on the other 
hand, suggests the absence of any sort of intrinsic definite meaning. C.S. Peirce’s classic 
definition of the term states that vagueness exists “where there are possible states of 


things concerning which it is intrinsically uncertain whether, had they been contemplated 





* Nida Fazli (b. 1938) 
* cf. Nerlich et. al. (2003) 
? also see Lakoff (1970), responded to by Mistler-Lachman (1973) and Zwicky and 
Sadock (1975, 1987) 
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by the speaker, he would have regarded them as excluded or allowed by the proposition.” 
(quoted in Williamson 1994:47) Kaufer, in defining his four types of ambiguity, tells us 
that “vagueness refers to the violation of semantic standards of ‘informativeness,’ 


999 


‘explicitness,’ and 'clarity,"" but more importantly concerns “the pragmatic situation of 
one’s producing a state of hearer indecision by failing to specify at a level the hearer 
wants or expects—or by failing to specify at a level some third party thinks a hearer 
should want or expect.” (1983:211) Thus, something that is vague cannot be ambiguous, 
because it is somehow fundamentally impossible to derive a definite meaning from it. 
Ambiguity, as we will see, must allow for a degree of specificity; there is uncertainty, but 
something that is ambiguous cannot fundamentally be vague. 

A simple yet inclusive definition of ambiguity is provided by Christopher 
Kennedy: “Ambiguity is associated with utterance chunks corresponding to all levels of 
linguistic analysis, from phonemes to discourses, and is characterized by the association 
of a single orthographic or phonological string with more than one meaning.” (In press: 
9) In defense of his own use of the term, William Empson gives a perhaps complimentary 
definition: *We call it ambiguous, I think, when we recognize that there could be a puzzle 
as to what the author meant, in that alternative views might be taken without sheer 
misreading.” (1947:x) By using the word “puzzle,” Empson does not necessarily mean 
that something is confusing, rather that there are “possible alternative reactions...and 


indeed there is no doubt that some readers sometimes do only get part of the full 


intention... Thus the criterion for the ordinary use of the word is that somebody might be 


puzzled, even if not yourself.” (1947:x)° 

Empson’s 7 Types of Ambiguity (1947)', perhaps because of his orientation in 
New Criticism, is a useful and highly influential starting point for understanding the 
problematic of ambiguity in literature. Rather than focusing on the singular definite 
meaning in a given poem, Empson instead treats meaning as a dialectic between an 
author and reader or listener. He destabilizes the idea that an author intends a certain 
single meaning and therefore allows for the reader to have varied interpretations of 
ambiguities in the text. On the other hand, Kaufer’s fourfold typology of ambiguity is 
broader and much simpler, and foregrounds the speaker-hearer (or in the case of poetry, 
author-reader/listener) relationship and the intentionality of the statement as the primary 
distinction between the types based on whether they are planned or unplanned and overt 
or covert (1983:209). He then distinguishes kinds of ambiguity from their sources, 
something not so clearly separate in Empson’s work, saying that ambiguity can be 
syntactic/lexical, illocutionary, perlocutionary, or occur at the level of usage (1983:210). 
To my mind this separateness is interesting yet rather artificial. To be fair, Kaufman is 
concerned only with metaphor, and actually proposes that it is more useful to think of 


66 


metaphor in terms of its relationship to vagueness rather than ambiguity because “in 





* Interactional implications for intention will be discussed below. 
’ Broadly put, and paraphrasing from Empson’s chapter headings, these are: (1) those 
arising when a detail is effective in several ways at once, (2) two or more distinct 
meanings resolved into one, (3) unconnected meanings given simultaneously, (4) 
meanings that show a complicated state of mind of the author, (5) “fortunate confusion” 
i.e. the author discovers their idea while writing, (6) contradictory statements that place a 
heavier burden of interpretation on the reader, and (7) full contradiction, marking a 
psychic disconnect in the writer’s mind. 
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metaphor you can convey much more than you say while leaving your hearer in a state of 
doubt whether you intended to convey it or not.” While I believe this argument is invalid 
in light of the definition of ambiguity as explained above,” the typology stands as an 
interesting exploration of the concept. Yet any typology of ambiguity has important 
drawbacks for the ethnographer; while such a typology may be useful for the literary 
critic or the grammarian, such a bounded textual notion of how ambiguity works tends to 
overlook complexities of communication in daily context, and more importantly for a 
performed (but perhaps even for a written) poetry, how it facilitates an emergent and 


intersubjective process of meaning-making. 





* This would presume that ambiguous meanings require some kind of authorial intention, 
a notion with which Empson would certainly disagree. 
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Section III. Characteristics of the Urdu Ghazal 
ba-gadr-e shaug nahin zarf-e tangnā-e ghazal 
kuch aur čāhiye vus ‘at mire bayan ke liye 
The narrow straits of the ghazal are not equal to my passion; 


My speech needs more space!” 


Scholars of the Urdu ghazal generally trace its genealogy through the centuries to its 
early Arabic counterpart; from there it is said to have been brought into Persian literature, 
where it was mastered by poets such as Maulana Rumi, Hafez-e Shirazi, and Omar 
Khayyam. When Persian-speaking peoples came into the Indian subcontinent, they are 
said to have brought the form with them, where it eventually began to be written in other 
languages, most notably and widely in Urdu. While the ghazal form lost popularity for 
Arabic and Persian poets, it has remained arguably the dominant form of Urdu language 
poetry. K. C. Kanda writes: “We can hardly think of an Urdu poet who has not tried his 
hand at the ghazal, while the best known poets...owe their reputation mainly to their 
mastery in this genre. As it is, nearly three-fourth [sic] of Urdu poetry is in the form of 
the ghazal.” (1992:1) For many it represents the flowering of Indo-Muslim culture, 
hearkening back to pre-Partition and even pre-British (or perhaps more accurately, pre- 
1857) times, and as such has continued as a symbol of high Islamicate culture in South 


Asia as well as holding tremendous symbolic value for the transnational Urdu-speaking 





? Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib (1797-1869) 
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community. However, despite its historical footing in this tradition, neither should the 
Urdu ghazal be considered to be solely the provenance of Muslim poets nor, for reasons 
that will become apparent below, frozen in context or in content. Rather, it is 
continuously infused with new meanings and deployed in innovative ways, even while its 
form remains fairly static. 

This rigid prosodic structure of the ghazal is the primary hallmark of the genre. 
The ghazal is often classified very broadly as love poem (more on this later), and various 
Urdu scholars have claimed that the word itself is a borrowing from an Arabic term 
meaning ‘to speak with women.’ However, while romantic love is a common topic, a 
ghazal not limited to that theme; the poem can address any subject at all as long as it 
conforms to a set of specific formal constraints. Hence, one way of thinking about the 
ghazal is to imagine it as the practice of suspending meaning in a tightly strung web of 
literary convention and stringent poetic rules. Each ghazal is comprised of a series of 
approximately five to fifteen couplets (sh ‘ir, pl. ash 'ār), written from the perspective of 
an ideal poet/lover. Each line (misr‘a) must fit the metrical pattern (behr) established in 
the first sh‘ir (maqt'a) out of only approximately 40 meters considered acceptable in 
Urdu poetry. Additionally obligatory is the inclusion of the radīf (rhyming word) and 
gāfiya (‘refrain,’ a repeated word or phrase), which occur in both lines of the first sh‘ir 


and in the second line only of each subsequent sh‘ir. To illustrate these formal parameters 





10 Khaleq and Pritchett (1987) list 37, not including the poet Mir’s “Hindi meter” 
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I present the following example (by Irfan Siddiqui''), with radif in bold and gāfiya in 
italics. In this example, the radif is a rhyme ending with the sound sequence —ānā, and the 


qafiya is the repeated phrase bhi nahin čāhtā hai (‘doesn’t even want to’): 


sh ‘ola-e ‘ishq bujhana bhi nahin cahta hai 


woh magar xud ko jalana bhi nahin čāhtā hai 


us ko manzūr nahif hai miri gumrāhī bhi 


aur mujhe rah pe lana bhi nahin čāhtā hai 


sair bhi jism ke sehra ki xush ati hai magar 


der tak xak uRānā Dhi nahin čāhtā hai 


kaise us shaxs se t‘abir pe isrār karefi 


jo koi xwāb dikhana bhi nahin čāhtā hai 


apne kis kam meñ layega batata bhi nahif 


ham ko aurofi pe gafiwana bhi nahin čāhtā hai 


mere lafzoñ meñ bhi čhuptā nahifi paikar us ka 





! (1942-2004) 
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dil magar nām batana bhi nahifi čāhtā hai” 


The repetition of radīf and gāfiya are extremely important because aside from the 
meter of the ghazal their presence is the only thread that ties the entire poem together. 
The ghazal does not exhibit thematic unity in the way usually expected in European 
poetic traditions; rather, each sh‘ir’s meaning is generally not directly relatable to the 
others. This disunity is to the extent that except for the first and last sh'ir, which have 
their own special conventions (namely the distinct rhyme scheme in the former and the 
common but not mandatory inclusion of the poet’s pen name or taxallus in the latter), the 
sh‘irs can be reordered, some can be omitted at the discretion of poet or publisher, or any 
single sh‘ir can stand on its own. Most ghazals do not even have titles tying them 
together. Thus it can be said that the prosodic structure is equally (or perhaps even more) 
important as a kind of metacommunicative framing than it is for its semantic import as a 
kind of poetic parallelism. Understanding the inherent disunity of meaning in this genre is 
fundamental to understanding the poetic feature to be discussed in this paper: ambiguity 
and its role in meaning creation. 

The Urdu literary world has an extensive indigenous tradition of literary criticism 
and poetic metalanguage. The term ‘ambiguity,’ as defined above, roughly corresponds 


with the Urdu ibham, a general word for ambiguity and uncertainty of meaning. There are 





'? For translation, see Appendix II 
13 A common metaphor for this feature is to think of the ghazal as a necklace of pearls— 
individually they are beautiful and praiseworthy, strung together they are even more so 
(cf. Russell 1969:108). 
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many other, specific terms for the ways in which this can be done, ranging from isti 'arah 
(‘metaphor’), tamsīl (‘allegory’), and tashbih (‘simile’), to techniques such as husn-e 
t‘alil (‘beauty of causation,’ a kind of poetic etiology), madh-e muwajjah (‘implied 
praise’), and sann ‘at-e īhām, the technique in which the poet uses a word in his work that 
has two meanings, one generally more obvious and the other more obfuscated yet more 
profound. This last one is roughly equivalent to polysemy, as discussed above. The main 
goal achieved by these various poetic techniques is m ‘ani āfrīnī (‘meaning creation’), a 
critical term that refers to the highly prized quality of ghazal poetry in which the meaning 
of each two-line sh‘ir can be expanded upon in many different ways. 

In addition to these techniques, poets regularly capitalize upon grammatical 
features of Urdu in their pursuit of ambiguity. For an example of the extent to which the 
grammar of the language itself allows for ambiguity, I present the following well-known, 
ambiguity-filled sh‘ir (with interlinear gloss) of Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib, widely 


considered one of the greatest classical Urdu poets: 


na tha kuch to xudā tha; kuch na 


NEG be.PRF.M.Sg anything then God be.PRF.M.Sg anything NEG 


hotā to xudā hota 


be.PRES.M.Sg then God be.PRES.M.Sg 
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2) Dubo-yā mujh-ko | hone-ne na hota maifi 


drown.PRF-M.Sg 1Sg-ACC being.OBL-ERG NEG be.PRES.M.Sg 1Sg.NOM 


to kyā hotà 


then what be.PRES.M.Sg ' 


In her online project “A Desertful of Roses,” which is part Ghalib database, part teaching 
tool, and part resource for Urdu literary criticism, Frances Pritchett lists three possible 
meanings for the first line and a total of six for the second; this is not, of course, to 


suggest that it is limited to only this many. Her suggested interpretations are as follows: 


la) when there was nothing, then God existed; if nothing existed, then 
God would exist 

1b) when I was nothing, then God existed; if I were nothing, then God 
would exist 

lc) when I was nothing, then I was God; if I were nothing, then I would 
be God 

2a) 'being' drowned me; if I were not I, then what would I be? 

2b) 'being' drowned me; if I did not exist, then what would I be? 


2c) 'being' drowned me; if I were not I, then what would exist? 





14 For a key to interlinear gloss abbreviations, see Appendix III 
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2d) 'being' drowned me; if I did not exist, then what would exist? 
2e) 'being' drowned me; if I were not I, then so what? 


2f) 'being' drowned me; if I did not exist, then so what? (n.d.) 


Here, because Urdu verbs are marked for gender and number, a subject word is not 
required in every verb phrase; it can merely be implied by verbal agreement. All verbs in 
this example are conjugated as masculine singular, and there is no definitive connection 
to of any verb to any particular noun mentioned in the sh‘ir. The remaining verbs rely on 
the interpretation of the reader for their meaning—they can refer to God, to the speaker, 
to ‘something’ or to ‘nothing,’ and none of these interpretations are, in the Urdu poetic 
tradition, wrong or mutually exclusive.” 

However, it is not merely the case that the reader/listener can interpret any poem 
however he or she wishes. The ghazal is a vast universe of infinitely elaborated yet fixed 
tropes, repeated themes, and highly structured, formalized language—and ambiguity is 
the axis on which this universe turns, the delightful thread binding tradition with 
innovation. The ambiguity can only be productive if the hearer or reader is familiar with 
the rules and tropes of the genre. These themes (mazmün) include networks of 


interconnecting metaphors (e.g. the world is a garden, the nightingale is always in love 





15 An explicative interpretation—listing as many meanings as possible in a given couplet, 
as seen above in Pritchett's inimitable style—is very useful for demonstrating to Western 
scholars the multiplicity of potential meanings present in a given couplet, and is also used 
to an extent in modern and contemporary Urdu criticism itself, yet I argue that it is not 
useful for understanding the way ambiguity mobilizes meanings in Urdu literary and 
performance traditions themselves. 
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with the rose, the blooming of the rose heralds its imminent death, the nightingale must 
watch out for the hunter) and concepts (loneliness, sin and virtue, intoxication, the 
passage of time), as well as conventionalized casts of characters (the lover, the beloved, 
the wine-bearer, the rival, the shaix or sanctimonious holy man) which have canonized 
characteristics, roles, and relationships yet are continually expanded upon by the poet. In 
Urdu, this process of expansion is known as mazmūn āfrīnī (‘theme creation’). It might 
also be considered a situation of Bakhtinian heteroglossia; while innovation of themes is 
encouraged it is the connection of a given sh‘ir to every other couplet the reader/listener 
has ever heard on that theme that allows for and informs this innovation, and poets must 
take care to avoid overstepping the limits of genre convention'®. This is similar to 
Empson’s notion of ‘unity’ constrained by (rather vague, as Empson himself admits) 


17 
‘forces’ : 


Evidently all...subsidiary meanings must be relevant, because anything 
(phrase, sentence, or poem) meant to be considered as a unit must be 
unitary, must stand for a single order of the mind...A sort of unity may be 


given by the knowledge of a scheme on which all the things occurs; so that 





16 For example, the moth (parwāna) exists to destroy himself upon the flame of the 
candle (sham ‘a); it is the sole ambition of his being. The attraction cannot go the other 
way, and a poet should not attempt to invert these relationships of desire. 
17 It should be noted that Empson himself seems uncomfortable with this fuzzy term: “I 
was claiming here a purity I had failed to attain. Many of the analyses in the book are, I 
should say, convincing, if at all, through consideration of forces known to be at work in 
the poet’s mind, not by the verbal details used in illustration of them. However this 
doesn’t affect the theoretical distinction.” (1947:235) 
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the scheme itself becomes the one thing which is being considered. More 
generally one may say that if an ambiguity is to be unitary there must be 
‘forces’ holding its elements together, and I ought then, in considering 
ambiguities, to have discussed what the forces were, whether they were 


adequate. (1947:234) 


Empson declines to discuss these forces in great detail, stating that “such vaguely 
imagined ‘forces’ are essential to the totality of a poem, and ... they cannot be discussed 
in terms of ambiguity, because they are complimentary to it.” (1947:235) Essentially, he 
argues that a direct approach to these ‘forces’ would be either “artificial” or “tedious,” 
and is content with recognizing that they exist in tension with ambiguity itself. However, 
he recognizes that ambiguities are justified by and arise from these forces. From an 
anthropological standpoint, then, the ‘forces’ are perhaps even more interesting than a 
typology of the ambiguities themselves. 

The broad constraints in the ghazal tradition are deeply rooted in both the Indic 
and Perso-Arabic poetic traditions. A few examples were given above, but it is worth 
expanding upon them in order to better understand their semantic role in the ghazal, 
perhaps as Empsonian ‘forces’ counterpoint to ambiguity, which at least offer us a 
starting point to explore the relationship, a basic model of a dialectic. Generally speaking, 
denizens of the ghazal world inhabit several distinct though sometimes interconnected 


symbolic spheres. Stock characters inhabit these spheres, each imbued with myriad set 


16 


characteristics, yet always returning to the central dynamic of the genre: the relationship 
of the lover and the beloved. To illustrate, I present the following (far from 


comprehensive) table: 
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Setting 


Table I. Some Spheres of the Ghazal World 


Lover ('āshig) 


Beloved (m *ashūg) 


Others 





In general: 

Can theoretically be 
anyplace, but usually either 
certain tropes are favored 


(see below) or no place is 


In general: 
Unwaveringly devoted to 
the beloved, sometimes 
filled with despair, 


sometimes vain about own 


In general: 

Usually cruel, vain 
unattainable, inattentive, 
untrustworthy, yet beautiful 
and constantly desired by 


In general: 

Can include the ragīb 
(rival), onlookers, 
confidants of the lover, and 


figures from religious 





specified skills in poetry and love, the lover (even when the stories 
but (nearly) never attains lover is critical of the 
union (was/) with the beloved’s ways). 
beloved. Usually 
persecuted by society as 
well as the beloved. 
Caman/bagh (garden): Bulbul (nightingale): A Most commonly gul (rose),  Bāghbān (‘the gardener;” 


A treacherous place filled 


with flowers; incredibly 


poet bird who sings the 


praises of the beloved, is 


or other flowers with 


various connotations; 


often God), various other 


flowers with their different 





beautiful in short-lived put in a cage or hunted flowers ‘smile’ (bloom) symbolisms 
spring (bahar), destroyed (often by the beloved), its and release their 
by autumn (xizān), which nest is prone to being burnt intoxicating fragrance, yet 
is heralded by the by lightning or destroyed the blooming itself 
leaving/death of the by autumn. indicates their imminent 
beloved demise. Can also be the 
hunter, who cruelly 
captures and imprisons or 
even kills the bird (lover). 
Maixāna (tavern): Rind (drunkard): Drunk on Saqi (wine-bearer): a Shaix (orthodox holy 


A place where the lover 
escapes the strictures and 


pressures of the world, 


the beauty of the beloved, 
no longer cares for social 


norms and conventions, 


beautiful boy, brings the 
wine (of love) that 


intoxicates the lover, or 


man): pious and 
judgmental, ridiculed by 


the lover 





filled with fellow spends nights inthe tavern _—intoxicates with his eyes 
drunkards 
Mahfil (gathering): Guest/attendee in the Surrounded by admirers The rival: Competes with 


A festive occasion, often 
where poetry is recited and 


wine is drunk 


gathering: desperately tries 
to get the beloved’s 
attention but is either 


insulted or worse, ignored 
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but rejects or ignores the 
lover, often speaking 


instead with the rival 


(and possibly succeeds 
over) the lover in gaining 


the beloved’s affections. 


This table is in no way meant to suggest that the ghazal world is limited to these spheres; 
rather, these different realms become the fertile ground on which the characters can enact 
their perpetual drama. The importance of these categories lies not in the details of their 
manifestations but in the common power relationships to be found between them. As 
stated above, ghazal is often characterized as “love poetry;” in light of these relationships 
perhaps it is more accurate to think of it as a poetry of desire, in the most broad, literal 
sense of the word. This is an unabashed, intense, and relentlessly devoted desire. Because 
there are certain unchangeable realities of the ghazal world,'* this desire can be 
transferred across situations, contexts, centuries and nations, and yet remain constant in 


its (admittedly complex) essence. 





18 It is, of course, vital not to confuse the ghazal genre with the entirety of Urdu poetry 
while at the same time not forgetting its importance and influence to Urdu literature as a 
whole 
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Section IV. Mystical Ambiguities 
mera ji hai jab tak teri justujū hai 


zaban jab talak hai yahi guftugū hai 
I search for you as long as I live 


As long as I have a tongue, this is my discourse” 


The ghazal, as previously stated, usually (albeit not necessarily) deals with the 
topic of love ('ishq). However, practitioners and scholars of Urdu poetry make a 
distinction between two major kinds of love: ‘ishq-e majāzī (‘illusory love, roughly 
equivalent to eros) and "ishq-e hagīgī (‘real/true love,’ roughly corresponding with 
agape). This is a tradition stretching back to the Persian roots of the ghazal; medieval Sufi 
poets such as Hafez, Sa’adi, and Maulana Rumi cemented the ghazal as one of the most 
important genres in Islamic mystical literature. By writing poetry in which the earthly, 
erotic lover/beloved relationship serves as a metaphor for the spiritual relationship of the 
devotee and the divine, they created a fertile ground for exploring the nuance of this 
devotional relationship; even poems with highly explicit erotic or otherwise completely 
secular content (e.g., those with reference to wine-drinking) content are used as 
metaphors for spiritual practices and devotional love. It is also important to remember 
that in South Asia many of these Sufi literary and performance traditions are mirrored in 


the bhakti literature of devotional Hinduism; the two twine together and inform one 





? Khwaja Mir Dard (1721-1785) 
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another in the way that much of South Asian Sufism exhibits a deep syncretism between 
Hindu and Muslim traditions. 

In his book on the Urdu tradition of marsiya (a poetic genre commemorating the 
actors and events of the battle of Karbala), Syed Akbar Hyder writes that it is *[m]ostly 
due to the cherished veneer of ambiguity that characterizes good lyrics, the ghazal can 
mediate the world of religion just as it does the profane world. The metaphors and images 
that have come to constitute the ghazal universe also struck the creative chords of those 
who wrote explicitly religious poetry or historical narratives.” (2006:21, emphasis mine) 
Regula Qureshi describes this invocation of lyric across genre with the following table 
(1990:459): 


Table II. Ghazal Genres and their Performance Contexts (after Regula Qureshi) 








CHANT SONG 
(without instruments) (with instrumental accompaniment) 
SECULAR Tarannum Ghazal Art Song 
Poetic symposium Salon concert 
(mushā 'ira) (mahfil, mujrā) 
Recorded Ghazal 
RELIGIOUS Nauha, Salām, Mātam Oawwālī 
Shi'a mourning assembly Sufi mystical assembly 
(majlis) (mahfil-e-sam 'a) 


Na't 
Sunni devotional assembly 


(mīlād) 
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Although some couplets (and some poets) are obviously more mystical than others—for 
instance, through metaphysical language, particularly Sufi imagery, specific references to 
events and people from the Qur’an and Hadith, or, in the case of the poets themselves, 
ties to particular devotional traditions""—even more obviously romantic or erotic sh‘irs 
are routinely used in devotional song. Likewise sh‘irs with these kinds of devotional 
features are equally likely to be invoked in “secular” contexts. Therefore the same single 
couplet, by virtue of its ambiguity, could be mobilized by performers in all above 
contexts—whether spoken or sung, religious or secular, or Shi‘a, Sunni, or Sufi. The 
desire for union with an earthly beloved (‘ishq-e majāzī) becomes the desire for union 
with the divine (‘ishq-e haqiqi); the interpretation changes along with the context and 
audience. In fact, the process in gawwali of girah-bandi (‘knot tying’) is a perfect 
example of this flexibility. A gawwāl', during performance, carefully chooses couplets 
dealing with similar themes from the works of different poets; couplets that might 
otherwise be interpreted as ‘ishq-e majazi, by virtue of their inclusion in a devotional 
setting, are now interpreted as ‘ishq-e hagīgī. 

It is also important not to oversimplify this devotional mobilization of ambiguity 
by simplifying it into a “secular-religious” dichotomy. Take the following example of a 
sh‘ir from a performance by the Sabri Brothers, one of the most famous gawwālī 


ensembles in South Asia: 





2 For example, a specific Sufi lineage (silsila) 
' singer in a gawwālī group 
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furqat ki hazaron raton se ik rat suhānī máfigi thi 
jo phil ke bhoj se Dab jā 'e ik aisi jawānī máfigi thi 
Out of thousands of nights of separation, (I) had asked for one beautiful night 


(1) had asked for the kind of youth that would bend under the burden of flowers 


The language used in this sh‘ir is highly flirtatious and erotic, yet this enhances rather 
than undermines its power as a devotional tool. The imagery of furgat, the lover’s 
separation from the beloved (who never comes, despite the lover waiting for thousands of 
nights), is commonly invoked in the ghazal, and the flowers are common symbols of (the 
interrelated concepts of) love, fertility, marriage, sexual union, springtime, and so forth. 
But in this case the sh‘ir is being invoked in the context of the ‘urs, or death anniversary 
of a Sufi saint. This particular performance is taken from an album of songs devoted to 
Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti, one of the most important Sufi saints in South Asia, and is 
the kind of performance that would take place at such an event. The word ‘urs in Arabic 
means ‘wedding,’ the common idea being that when a saint dies, he experiences wasl 
(‘union’) with his beloved (i.e. God). In performance, especially, all of these comparisons 
converge; the tomb of the saint is decorated and decked with flowers and embroidered 
cloths by devotees, at some ‘urs there are even wedding processions, and celebrations 
stretch into early morning. Most importantly is the dynamic of devotion represented in 
the metaphor of bride and groom (with all its gendered cultural implications) for saint and 


God. However even while the sh‘ir is informed by the ‘urs context, the ambiguity of 
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subject allows for the devotees to put themselves in the subject position (as the lover) as 
well. They can then imagine any divine beloved they choose—perhaps the saint or God 
as an object of spiritual devotion—while taking simultaneous enjoyment in the language 
of earthly love. Who among us has not had an unrequited love affair? Depending on the 
context (and—importantly—the devotional practices of the audience of the performance) 
various religious figures can be interpolated as objects of devotion into a poetry that on 


the surface seems to be about earthly love, from saints to the Prophet to God himself. 
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Section V. Ambiguity of Gender 
wasl uskā xudā nasib kare 


mera dil chahta hai kya kya kuch 
May God grant me union with him/her? 


My heart desires so many things!” 


These dynamics of desire transcend not only context but also boundaries of 
gender, something that is, as noted above, grammatically expressed in Urdu 
morphosyntax. In the above example, we see the inherent ambiguity in the Urdu 
pronominal system, where pronouns are not gendered. However, as we saw in the Ghalib 
example above, Urdu nouns are either masculine or feminine and verb suffixes show 
gender agreement”. Yet far from clarifying the genders of either the lover or the beloved, 
gender-marked forms of verbs and nouns can actually obscure one or both, because in 
most cases the masculine gender suffixes are used across the board. As eminent Urdu 


literary critic Shamsur Rahman Farugi writes: 





? As will be discussed below, pronouns in Urdu are not gendered 

* Mir Tagi Mir 

* Urdu is a split ergative language; in most tenses the verb ending agrees in gender and 
number with the subject of the clause; in perfective aspect (transitive verbs only) the verb 
agrees with the object e.g. 


laRka ghazal likhta hai laRke-ne ghazal likhī 
boy.NOM ghazal write. IMPF.M.Sg. vs. boy.OBL-ERG ghazal write.PRF.F.Sg 
‘the boy writes a ghazal’ ‘the boy wrote a ghazal’ 


In this case the imperfective verb form agrees with the masculine subject ‘boy,’ while the 
perfective example agrees with the feminine object ‘ghazal.’ 
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The question that most bothers western readers (and, 
unfortunately, now a number of native readers too) is that of the 
beloved’s gender. The fact that in many ghazal she’rs, the lover and 
beloved can be construed as male, or the beloved can be construed to be a 
boy, was seen by the modernizing Urdu critics of the late nineteenth 
century as an embarrassment, if not an indictment of the whole ghazal 


culture. (2003:13) 


During the colonial period, the Victorian British were horrified by the pederastic 
overtones they saw in both Urdu and Persian poetry—for them, the usage of masculine 
verbs for both the lover and the beloved as well as explicit references to same-sex love 
were evidence of the immorality, decadence, weakness, and femininity of Oriental 
society (apparently having conveniently forgotten about the homosexual practices of the 
much-idolized Ancient Greeks). Eventually this became a focus of Urdu literary critics 
and Indian social reformers of the nineteenth century. Aside from more extreme 
reformers who advocated purging the canon of such poetry altogether, apologists for 
homosexuality in the ghazal gave various “explanations” for its existence. These included 
the idea that use of masculine gender was always neutral due to the power of the ghazal 
to function as an allegory for religious devotion, the idea that because Persian does not 


have grammatical gender this style was lifted wholesale into Urdu, and the idea that using 
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masculine gendered verbs kept gender ambiguous enough to neutralize any social risk to 
the honor of any actual living female object of desire.” 

According to C. M. Naim in “Homosexual (Pederastic) Love In Pre-Modern Urdu 
Poetry,” the early ghazals of the Deccan region of South India featured grammatically- 
gendered men speaking to grammatically-gendered women as well as the inverse; it 
wasn’t until Delhi’s rise as the center of Urdu literary culture that this practice waned and 
“the conventions of the ghazal-i-muzakkar became exclusively dominant.” (2004:21) 
Explicitly gendered subgenres of the ghazal existed as well, notably rexti. Often 
described as a semi-pornographic genre, rextī was written by men from the perspective 
and using the gendered language of women, and usually featured playfully erotic themes 
(cf. Petievich 2007). Along with other sexually and homosexually explicit poetry, it was 
increasingly marginalized from the nineteenth century onwards? (although it is important 
to recognize that ghazals began to be written by women poets using feminine first person 
verbs during the late 20" century; however not all female poets adopt this technique). 


Saleem Kidwai, historicizing the ‘problem’ of gender in Urdu poetry, writes that 


Within the spiritual-mystical framework in which the ghazal was 


constructed, frankness of sexual expression was restricted. Almost as a 





°° All of these explanations have been much debated—and to my mind, soundly 
refuted—elsewhere. 
*5 Also see King (1994) and Pritchett (1994) for detailed discussion of nineteenth century 
Urdu reform movements and their relationship to anti-colonial/nationalist movements in 
North India. 
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challenge to this there appeared in the eighteenth century a trend known as 
iham goi—poetry with multiple meanings...A modern critic, while 
dismissing iham goi as the product of a decadent period, mentions that 
most of the iham go poets were homoerotically inclined. The denigration 
of iham goi as serious poetry coincides with the time when homoeroticism 


in Urdu poetry begins to disappear. (2001:123) 


While īhām,”' like other ambiguity-producing techniques, can be used to convey 
homoerotic content, it is certainly not its only purpose, and it is impossible to say that 
either the potential for homoerotic suggestion or certainly the use of īhām have entirely 
vanished from the modern ghazal. However, the connection between gender and 
ambiguity is what is noteworthy in this passage. 

To illustrate the relationship of Urdu grammatical gender to ambiguity, I present 


the following modern example from Hasrat Jaipuri”: 


1) ham raton ko | uTh-uTh ke jin ke liye 


1.NOM.PI night. OBL.Pl LOC rise-rise CONJ 3.OBL.P1 for 





?" It should clarified that Tham, as I have described above, is a specific poetic technique 
rather than simply “poetry with multiple meanings." 
*5 (1922-1999) 
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rote hain 
cry.HAB.M.Pl AUX.PI 
For whom, getting up again and again, I (lit. we) cry in the night 
2)woh ghair kī banhon men àaramse sote hain 
3.NOM stranger POSS.F arm.OBL.Plin ease INS sleep-HAB-M.Pl AUX.PI 


He (lit. they) sleeps easily in the arms of a stranger 


The usage of the masculine plural verb forms for both the lover and the beloved—by this 
point conventionalized in the genre—does not specify that both parties in this verse are 
groups of men suffering the pangs of separation from and betrayal by a group of cruel 
male beloveds. Firstly, pluralization is already flexible due to Urdu’s system of honorific 
plurality as well as poetic parallelism (matching the number of the subject with that of the 
object) and meter (plural pronouns and verbs may scan differently than singular ones). 
But more importantly gender at this point in time has become neutralized, making the 
sh‘ir more ambiguous, more ripe for interpretation. Teaching a graduate Urdu poetry 
class at UT one evening, Syed Akbar Hyder was discussing the issue of the beloved’s 
gender and became frustrated, shaking his head. “When we were growing up; this wasn’t 
something we even thought of. Years later it was pointed out to us and we started to think 
about it, but frankly most of the time the gender of the beloved doesn’t even matter.” The 
central point I took from this discussion was that for the reader or listener in the ghazal 


tradition the enjoyment of this poetry comes not in figuring out what real-life situation 
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the poet is trying to describe, but rather understanding that relationship dynamic from the 


listener’s point of view and regardless of any gendered intentions on the poet’s part. 
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Section VI. Ambiguity and Politics 
tum apni hasraton ko zālimo marne nahin dena 


shahādat kā mere dil men abhi armani bāgī hai 
Tyrants! Don’t let your desires die 


The aspiration for martyrdom still remains in my heart." 


Despite the fact that it 1s often characterized as a poetry of love, gardens, wine 
drinking, mysticism, and detachment from the world, Urdu literature—from the biting 
satire of Mir Muhammad Rafi Sauda and the achingly sad ghazals of Mir after the sack of 
Delhi in 1748 and Ghalib after the Rebellion of 1857, to the 19" and 20" century 
reformist poetry of Altaf Husain Hali, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, and Sir Allama Iqbal—has 
always been deeply informed by (as well itself informing) the sociopolitical events 
surrounding its production. Moreover, although other there are of course other literary 
genres in which political poetry is written, the ghazal—and its ambiguity—has remained 
key in political literature in South Asia. Frances Pritchett tells us that even Hali, the mid- 
19" century reformer who sought to change the scope and content of the ghazal by 
purging its corrupt themes (see above), "[M]ost remarkably...insists that a radical 
ambiguity is to be preserved." Sh‘irs are still published on the front pages of Urdu dailies 
in India and in Pakistan, and ghazal still remains a useful tool for political commentary— 
the sh'ir which begins this section, for example, is taken from a ghazal written in 


response to the 2002 communal riots in Gujarat. Although the events on which the poetry 





?? Aqil Shatir 
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may comment change, the core conventions of the ghazal genre, and in particular its 
ambiguity, remain an essential component—and, it should be noted, not just for the 
aesthetic qualities they provide. In describing the poetry of the anti-colonial Khilafat 
movement of the early 20" century, Gail Minault describes the imagery and ambiguity in 


the following sh‘ir of Zafar Ali Khan’’: 


hu allahu-ahad ke naghme ko be-tab hai gulshan 
gafas se ‘andalibon ke riha hone kā wagt aya 
The garden is anxious for the songs of “Allah is the one and only” 


The time has come to release the nightingales from the cage 


Minault writes, “Here, the lover could be imploring his mistress to grant his 
desires, or the mystic could be calling upon God to release him from the pain of this 
mortal coil. It was also a cry for India’s freedom.” (1974:463) Moreover, in politically 
dangerous times the ambiguity offered a the poet a certain degree of protection: “Whether 
this was his major consideration in writing political poetry is questionable, but it is 
nevertheless true that it was hard for the government to indict a journalist for sedition for 
writing such verses as these...” (1974:463) 

The political use of ghazal is not entirely dissimilar to the oral poetry of northern 


Yemen described by Steven Caton. He writes, “Yemeni tribesmen...think that poetry is 





30 (1873-1956) 
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too precious not to use for pressing public issues and that it can have a transformative 
effect on them as well; hence it possesses considerable power. They believe that is it 
poetic form which gives it this power.” (1990:41, emphasis in original) In this case, as in 
the ghazal, the adherence to formalized poetic structure is the ground in which ambiguity 
is cultivated. Though Caton does not explicitly deal with ambiguity as a theoretical 
construct, the importance of ambiguity to the poetry he describes is obvious: “In tribal 
society interpretation is sometimes, though rarely, a public act; it is more usual for each 
listener to form his own opinion silently on what the text means.” (1990:18) As in the 
Urdu ghazal, a rigid, tight, and convention-filled poetic form is the ground in which 
skillful poets create room for a multiplicity of meanings open to individual interpretation. 

Perhaps the most famous political poetry in Urdu was that of the Taraggī-pasand 
Tahrik, or Progressive Writers’ Movement. Founded in 1934 in London, this group of 
writers and poets embraced progressive, leftist politics as the subject of both prose and 
poetic writing. Many also experimented with different poetic forms including free verse 
and prose poetry. Others, like the 19" century ‘modernizers’ of Urdu, rejected many 
conventions of the ghazal—in this case characteristics such as its often-flowery, mufarras 
(‘Farsi-fied,’ a style making extensive use of Persian words, idioms, and grammar) 
language. However, the ghazal continued to be written by many writers of this 
movement. Faiz Ahmad Faiz (1911-1984), considered to be one of the greatest 


Progressive poets, is especially famous for continuing to use the traditional tropes and 
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metaphors of the ghazal in ways that remained ambiguous but could still be interpreted 


politically.*! Take for example the following well-known sh‘ir: 


ham ki Thahre ajnabi itnī madaraton ke b‘ad 
phir bana’enge āshnā kitnī mulāgātoīi ke b ‘ad 
We who have become strangers after so many kindnesses 


After how many meetings will we again know each other? 


This sh‘ir describes a very general separation from a beloved who has gotten angry and 
broken off the relationship; there is nothing in the text itself to suggest a particularly 
political agenda. Faiz reshapes our interpretation, however, by giving this particular 
ghazal a title: Dhaka Se Wapsi Par (‘On Returning From Dhaka)”. The poem was 
written immediately after the 1971 Indo-Pakistan War and the independence of 
Bangladesh. The separation in the poem therefore can be interpreted as the geopolitical 
separation of the Pakistan and Bangladesh, formerly West and East Pakistan, and the 
cutting off of relations has even heavier implications than simply a broken relationship; it 
also speaks to a certain nostalgia for the Pakistan envisioned before Partition, and a 


disillusionment with the Pakistan that came into being afterwards. 





31 Although this itself garnered him some criticism from within the movement. 
32 Again, ghazals are not usually titled at all; they are either referred to by the first line of 
their first couplet, or in traditional indexing schemes they are arranged according to the 
last letter in the qafiya. Faiz’s use of titles is in itself a highly political innovation in this 
tradition. 
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Section VII. The Ghazal in Context 
sunā i anjuman men jab shab-e gham ki ap biti 


kai ro ke muskurāye kat muskurā ke roye 
In the gathering, when I told the tale of my suffering in the night of sadness 


Many cried then laughed, many laughed then cried? 


A central thread tying together all of the above-listed ambiguities is that of 
performance and contextualization. Although it has always been written and published, 
ghazal is largely a performance-oriented tradition**; the hallmark performance genre for 
ghazal is the musha ‘ira, or poetic symposium. This kind of performance stretches back at 
least to the Mughal period, where they were often extravagant affairs heavily patronized 
by the court, various nobles, and other elites. In the classical musha‘ira, various poets 
would be seated in a very specific hierarchical order. A candle would be set in front of 
the poet whose turn it was to recite, then passed around as the poets took turns sharing 
their work; the most senior and most respected poets would go last. The contemporary 


musha’ira looks much different; poets still perform in hierarchical order, yet now the 





33 poet unknown 
? Although, interestingly, there are kinds of ambiguity that play out in the written text 
itself. Certain words might play on the act of writing or even on the names or shapes of 
letters, for instance the poetic technique called tajnis-e xatti (‘analogy of script’). In this 
technique one word is written but its shape suggests another via the position of diacritic 
markings or dots (e.g. xam ‘immature/imperfect/vain’ vs. jam ‘goblet/mirror’). These 
ambiguities might occur to literate audiences hearing such instances in a performance 
tradition, but might not occur to audiences not familiar with the Urdu script. This clearly 
has important implications for meaning-creation processes in the poetry-reading tradition. 
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performances take place on a stage or dais in front of an audience of anywhere from a 
few dozen to several hundred people. Unlike a traditional American-style poetry reading, 
there is a large degree of interaction between the poet and his or her audience members, 
who shout their approval, request that certain selections be repeated, recite along with the 
poet, or sometimes even loudly vocalize their disapproval of a performance—even to the 
extent of heckling and booing a poet off the stage. 

In performance, a poet can, through use of tarannum (an optional style of melodic 
chanting), prosody, gesture, gaze, or other multimodalities, direct the reader/listener’s 
interpretation so that a phrase that seems ambiguous on a printed page can be clarified, or 


one of its potential meanings emphasized. Take the following sh‘ir of Mir Anis (1803- 


1874): 
1) hawā hai abr hai sāgī hai mai 
wind be.PRS.SG cloud be.PRS.SG wine-bearer be.PRS.SG wine 
hai 
be.PRS.SG 
The wind, the clouds, the wine-bearer, and the wine are here 
2) bas ik ti hī nahin afsos hai hai 


only one 2.SG only NEG regret be.PRS.SG be.PRS.SG 


Only?) you alone are not here, alas! 
y 





*5 The polysemy of this particular word will be further discussed below. 
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In the first line, the poet has set the scene for the perfect romantic tryst. A cool breeze 
blows, the clouds have gathered (the rainy season is considered to be highly romantic), 
and the wine-bearer is bringing the wine. The deep polysemy occurs in the second misr ‘a. 
One reading is that the first instance of the verb hai (‘is’) goes with the word afsos 
(‘regret’) forming the common idiom afsos hai, (‘what a pity,’ ‘alas’), leaving the second 
hai to describe tū (‘you’): ‘you are not here. However, other interpretations could 
depend on the way in which the verse is recited aloud. For example, if the reader were to 
pause before the final hai hai, the two verbs at the end could be seen as a statement 


1»? 


contrary to fact: “You’re the only one not there, alas...but you are there, you are!” Tone 
of voice, gesture, and so forth could indicate whether this is meant sarcastically or 
ironically, or if it is meant sincerely. Due to metrical constraints long vowels are often 
shortened to fit the schematic requirements of the ghazal. In light of this it is possible that 
the hai hai at the end of the line is actually a shortening of hāy hay, an expressive particle 
used something like the English ‘oh my!’ or in cases of sadness and with a properly 
dismayed intonation, ‘alas!’ In this case we can gloss the line as something closer to 
“You’re the only one not here, what a pity, alas!” Finally, the word bas, which I have 
glossed for simplicity’s sake as ‘only,’ itself could have a variety of meanings which 
could also change with the particularity of the vocal performance. It can mean ‘only,’ or 


, 


‘simply,’ and it can also mean ‘enough,’ ‘sufficient,’ or ‘plenty.’ It can also be the 


command ‘stop.’ Any of these would depend on the speaker’s vocal inflection to direct 
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the interpretation; however, determination of the final meaning would rest upon the 
reader/listener. 

One attested example of how this works in performance contexts is provided by 
Hyder (2006:39)”*. Citing Urdu critic Naiyar Masud's description of a git'a (four line 
stanza) recitation by Mir Anis”, he demonstrates how performers can guide interpretation 


of their audiences not merely through intonation but also through explicit gesture. 


piri ai 'izār be-nūr hu’e 

yaran-e shabāb pas se dur hu’e 

lāzim hai kafan ki yad har waqt anis 

jo mushk se bal the kafur hu’e 

old age has arrived, the countenance has lost its glow 

the friends of youth, once close, have departed 

Anis! Remembering the shroud is incumbent at every moment 


hair that was black as musk has turned white as camphor** 


In performance, Anis’ gesture informs his audience’s interpretation in a way that is not 


possible from (though not precluded by) the text alone. Hyder tells us 





?6 Hyder’s book deals specifically with marsiya, a genre that is very closely related to the 
ghazal (and other Urdu poetic forms) yet distinct because it comes out of specifically 
Shi‘a devotional traditions and is generally. 
37 who, in addition to being a master of the ghazal, is widely considered to be one of the 
greatest poets of marsiya 
38 Trans. Hyder 
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"[a] layperson might interpret the second line to mean that with the 
passage of time, many a friend of youth has been lost to death. However 
when Anis recited this line, he pointed to his teeth. Since the teeth also 
become victims of old age, and in keeping with his physical imagery, we 
understand that Anis is describing the teeth through the metaphor of 


‘friends of youth’ from whom the poet/reciter has been parted.” (2006:39) 


One of the most important ethnographies of poetic performance is Lila Abu- 
Lughod’s Veiled Sentiments (1986). In describing the ghinnāwa tradition of the Bedouin 
Awlad ‘Ali tribe of western Egypt, she delineates a poetic tradition that in many ways is 
similar to the ghazal. The poems are two lines long, steeped in traditional imagery and 
formulaic language, and highly ambiguous. Yet the ambiguity in the ghinnawa is 
primarily useful in providing a forum for expressing personal sentiments that (culturally) 
should not be expressed given the honor-based social codes of Bedouin society (a set of 
practices that also include dress, participation frameworks, and so forth) which value an 
unemotional stance towards adversity. However, as Abu-Lughod shows, at the same time 
the poetry contradicts the disapproval of expressions of pain, it simultaneously serves to 
show the mastery and self-control over such expressions, thereby not threatening the 
system, or a person’s honor and standing in society. The Urdu ghazal is not entirely 


dissimilar. In some ways, knowledge of the poet’s own identity and biographical 
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circumstances can also add to the process of interpretation in the ghazal. Certainly people 
can and do invoke sh‘irs in everyday conversation, political speeches, and so forth when 
they feel a given couplet is applicable to the situation at hand. Additionally, in musha‘ira, 
a poet may use various kinds metacommentary to contextualize a given work in the social 
world, for example addressing a couplet to a specific person in the audience. Yet the 
ghazal performance is not necessarily geared towards revealing the inner state of the 
reciting poet as we see in Abu-Lughod’s work rather it provides a forum for the audience 
to create multiple and individuated interpretations, which may or may not have anything 
to do with the poet’s inner state at all. 

The ghazal is also a popular choice for classical singers as well, and ghazal 
performance in classical music has its own highly formalized conventions. This adds 
even another level of interpretation to the poetic performance as the singer must mediate 
between the poetry (almost always written by someone else) and the audience. Qureshi 
writes: “since the symbolic-metaphoric idiom of the ghazal renders it particularly rich in 
multi-level meaning, a single verse line can be given various melodic interpretations to 
highlight different shades of meaning.” (1990:486) She finds a central link between the 
constraints of the text and the way it is articulated by the performer in “a unique sound 
idiom, a Tonsprache.” (1990:495) Again, we see the importance of performer embodying 


a certain attitude towards the text in performance, which in turn informs the interpretation 





?? And even popular singers; many high-profile Urdu poets have worked as lyricists in the 
Hindi film industry and ghazals were at one time very commonly sung in film, though 
this has significantly decreased over the past three or four decades. 
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of the audience. 
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Section VIII. Conclusion 
auron kā tajurbā jo kuch ho magar ham to firāg 


talxi-e zīst ko jine ka mazā kahte hain 
Let the experience of others be what it may; as for me, Firaq 


I call the bitterness of existence the fun of life" 


Many anthropologists have utilized phenomenological theory to better 
understand the consciousnesses of the cultures they study^'; linguists, too, have long 
found phenomenology useful for understanding the relationships of language, the mind, 
meaning, and the world. Thomas Csordas suggests the utility of phenomenology in his 
investigation of charismatic Catholic healing practices; here he contrasts a 


phenomenological with a literary image: 


The critical difference is that, whereas the former is essentially a 
function of our embodiment, the latter is essentially a function of 
textuality. However, unlike the epistemological relation between the 
empiricist image as object and the phenomenological image as mode of 
consciousness, the methodological relation between the image as mode of 
consciousness, the methodological relation between the image as a 


function of textuality or embodiment is not mutually exclusive. Here it is a 





*0 Firag Gorakhpuri (1896-1982) 
^! Laughlin (1996) provides a detailed summary of anthropological engagement with 
phenomenological theory. 
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question not of competing definitions of the image in consciousness, but 
of the complementarity of the image in the orders of representation and 
being in the world...As a function of embodiment [images] present an 
existential situation; as a function of textuality, they represent a potential 


narrative. (1994:80-81) 


However, as I have tried to show in my investigation of the ghazal genre, a literary image 
cannot be separate from a phenomenological one; it should not be presumed that only the 
body is capable of action””. In a discussion of ambiguity phenomenology is especially 
productive; in the ghazal examples we have seen this far, interpretation is the work of the 
individual’s consciousness in a given context, and is not inherent in the text as such. This 
is perhaps hinted at in other ethnographies of poetry. Because the Awlad ‘Ali interpret 
poems as personal statements in specific social contexts, Abu-Lughod emphasizes “the 
way individuals use ghinnawas and the role poetry plays in Bedouin social life and 
thought.” (1986:177) Caton recognizes that the interpretation of Yemeni tribal poetry is 
determined not only with political context but also with “the construction of self as an 
emergent phenomenon in social action.” (1990:156) The Kaluli as described by Feld 
“assume their audiences will be prepared to listen to them in a reflective and nostalgic 
way. They consciously utilize this assumption to construct texts that will make their 


audiences attend to and think about imagery in an amplified way.” (1982:131) 





?? Action in the sense of Austen (1975) 
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Additionally, he tells us that “[d]epending on the personal and shared knowledge of 
audience members, the song comes to mean in more or less pointed ways, singling out 
one, two, or a number of audience members who may be provoked to tears.” (1982:132) 
As Anthony Webster writes, “One of the hallmarks of ethnopoetics has been the 
investigation of the individual speaking subject. Another has been its careful attention to 
linguistic detail in verbal art.” Webster is specifically interested in using ethnopoetics to 
understand language contact and language death, but the statement has relevance for the 
anthropological investigation of poetry and poetics as a whole. 

These expressive forms, then, are a key site for investigating individualized 
processes of meaning-making, the shared cultural experience of consciousness, the 
subjective nature of experience, and culturally-embedded structures of perception. 
Moreover, it is important to investigate the relationship of these to the linguistic form 
itself. These issues were raised by scholars like Roman Jakobson in the study of poetics 
by the Prague School, and still remain interesting today. The Prague School defines 
poetic function (in their view, the dominant function of poetry) as “independent of 
external conditions of reality and of the author’s own personality;” in poetry, because 
form is highlighted, the semantic role of linguistic structure is more pronounced and 
therefore grammar is given “a freer hand to influence thought” (Caton 1987:242) 
Understanding the work of meaning creation in poetry must take into account 
grammatical, conventional, and genre constraints but also their interactions with the very 


consciousness of its interpreters. 
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Several concepts developed by Roman Ingarden are useful when mobilized in the 
discussion of the ghazal; perhaps his most basic and most important is that every level of 
a literary work is intentionally meaningful, from the phoneme upwards (1973:12). Nouns 
in particular possess what Ingarden calls an intentional object. This category is slightly 
more complicated; these objects are neither actual specific physical objects in a given 


time and space nor are they reducible to general concepts: 


We must distinguish between the purely intentional object and the 
object, ontically independent of the meaning of the noun, to which the 
noun can be applied and which, if it exists at all, is real or ideal or what 
have you in a genuine sense. Of course, there are nouns which do not have 
a purely intentional object without any ontically autonomous object as its 
correlate, as with the noun ‘centaur.’ The purely intentional character of 


the object is evident. (1973:30) 


As William Hanks (1996:124) writes, “because intentional objects are repeatable 
and describable under multiple aspects, they always somehow exceed the terms by which 
they are projected...No single expression can totally fix the object because it exists as a 
system of relationships to indefinitely many potential contexts...This open-endedness is 
the root of what will become Ingarden’s provocative notion of ‘blank spots of 


indeterminacy.’” Ingarden himself tells us, “In contrast to its concretizations, the literary 
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work itself is a schematic formation. That is: several of its strata...contain ‘places of 
indeterminacy."" 

This notion of places of indeterminacy, according to Hanks, rises from the tension 
between actual and potential meanings. Actual meanings are qualitative; they refer to 
various facets of the object being described. On the other hand, potential meanings are 
aspects of the object that are not necessary or actual, but to varying degrees probable or 
possible. Potential meaning becomes actualized through concretization. Falk writes: *Our 
concretizations, effected by spontaneous complementations of different kinds, are 
induced by the semblance of concrete reality of presented objects, and also by our 
aesthetic attitude...[they] may sometimes be affected by personal experiences or 
culturally determined attitudes." (1981:146) Perhaps most importantly, any literary work 
is incomplete until it undergoes this process of concretization. To illustrate, consider the 


following sh*ir of Faiz: 


na gaūwā 'o nawak-e nim-kash dil-e reza reza ganwa diya 
jo bace hain sang sameT lo tan-e dagh dagh luTa diya 
Don't waste (your) half drawn arrow, (I’ve) already wasted (my) scattered heart 


Gather up whatever is left over, (you've) plundered (my) scarred body^ 





? implied: I've caused you to plunder it (my interpretation) 
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According to Ingarden’s framework, there are many intentional objects in this selection; 
for my purposes here I will only focus on two, a noun (ndwak ‘arrow’) and its descriptor 
(nim-kash ‘half-drawn’). In its actual meaning, nāwak could refer to an object we might 
think of as a long, probably wooden object, probably with a pointed, sharp end that might 
be shot from a bow and so forth. Although it gives us a visual thought object, it is not 
likely that the speaker in the poem (the lover) is actually exhorting his beloved to shoot 
and kill him in a literal sense. Instead, this is most probably metaphorical, and it is the 
potential meaning of nāwak that allows us to interpret the poet’s message. Ingarden 
proposes two kinds of potential meaning, one farther and one closer to the actual 
meaning, and here I believe this category has interesting implications for the ghazal. 
Hanks (1996:126) tells us “merely potential meanings” could include various possible 
aspects of a certain object “that provide alternative portrayals and draw on further 
background meanings," which eventually become irrelevant. However, “[p]otential 
meanings that are ‘almost actualized’ are different because they are much closer to the 
meanings of the words and correspondingly closer to probable meanings rather than 
merely possible ones.” Because of the metaphorical usage of nawak, a common trope in 
the ghazal, this almost actualized potential meaning, is not closer to the literal meaning of 
the word ‘arrow,’ but it is “closer to probable meanings than merely possible ones." The 
arrow is the instrument of destruction and death, but in ghazal it is often associated with 
gaze and eyes. The (bow-shaped) eyebrows ‘fire’ the gaze at the lover, who is 


metaphorically wounded i.e. enraptured by the beloved. But an even greater ambiguity is 
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to be found in the adjectival phrase nim-kash (‘half-drawn’). What could it mean for eyes 
to be half-drawn? It could be a nod to the beloved’s perpetual avoidance of the lover, in 
whose direction he can rarely be bothered to look. Conversely, it can indicate the 
beloved’s coy, lowered gaze. The lover knows that the beloved is a shameless torturer, 
why not just be done with the inevitable slaying? Finally, if we know the poet (Faiz), and 
his political affiliations and the context of his writing, as discussed above, we can bring a 
whole new host of meanings to this poem that extend far beyond the world of lovers, 
arrows, and beautiful eyes. Simply put, in the ghazal, the gap between actual meaning 
and potential meaning is purposefully widened by a veritable arsenal of ambiguities, 
leaving a great deal more “blank” space for interpretation via the concretization of a 
given element of the work. 

Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s Phenomenology of Perception offers a phenomenology 
of language that both compliments and complicates Ingarden’s. Like Ingarden, Merleau- 
Ponty “refused to choose between the solipsism of Cartesian subjectivity, which he 
abhorred, and the opacity of a world conceived as a meaningless objectivity.” However, 
he “argues repeatedly that the intentional objects of expression are not definable apart 
from expression itself but must be seen as literally created by it.” (Hanks 1996:136) For 
Merleau-Ponty, then, meaning absolutely requires expression, in some form or another; 
speech does not presuppose thought but rather brings it into being. 

There are some problems here for the study of poetry; this mainly stems from 


Merleau-Ponty’s distinction between authentic speech, “which formulates for the first 
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time,” and second-order speech, “speech about speech, which makes up the general run 
of empirical language.” (1962:178) It is not clear where in this dichotomy poetry such as 
the ghazal might lie, because it strives to be simultaneously innovative yet the innovation 
itself is so often a comment on the standard tropes and conventions of the genre. 
Additionally, for Merleau-Ponty, gesture is something separate from and less complex 
than verbal communication. This is deeply at odds with ideas in linguistic anthropology 
about emergence in poetic performance (cf. Bauman 1984), as well as multimodality. 
Still, in other ways Merleau-Ponty’s phenomenology is ideal for investigating the Urdu 
ghazal. As Hanks puts it, “[for him] the starting and ending point was the world as 
experienced in all its ambiguity." The central concept Merleau-Ponty uses here is that of 
body. It is the central instrument by which the use and experience of speech and language 


occurs. Moreover, 


The analysis of speech and expression brings home to us the 
enigmatic nature of our own body ... It is not a collection of particles, 
each one remaining in itself, nor yet a network of processes defined once 
and for all—it is not where it is, nor what it is—since we see it secreting in 
itself a ‘significance’ which comes to it from nowhere, projecting that 
significance upon its material surrounding, and communicating it to other 


embodied subjects. (1962:211) 
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This orientation toward body has far-reaching implications not only for speech 
but also for aesthetic interpretation as well as interpretation; it for the creation of meaning 
on a highly individuated, embodied level while at the same time systematically 
explaining this meaning-creating process. 

Therefore, in both Merleau-Ponty and Ingarden we see a pattern of reconciliation 
between a kind of objective, utterance/text-oriented meaning and a subjective, 
individually mediated image; this is the same dialectic the at work in the ghazal. Yet 
while Ingarden is focused on the structures of meaning embedded in a literary work, 
Merleau-Ponty’s theory turns on the concept of embodied experience. 

Greater attention paid to the way literature itself creates a space for the 
negotiation of lived, experience-based interpretations and also to the embodied 
consciousness of the individual interpreter of each poem offers new scope for research in 
ethnopoetics and has important implications for linguistic anthropology. To conceptualize 
literary experiences in any cultural tradition then, calls for a phenomenological turn that 
allows for both attention to text as well as attention to individual consciousness. 
Fundamentally, a phenomenological approach to poetic ambiguity is highly productive 
for the ethnographer because allows us to understand how people position themselves 
within an aesthetic experience. Rather than simply asking what a poem means (culturally, 
objectively), or asking what a poem means (to the individual, subjectively) we can 
effectively destroy this dichotomy. Interpretation must be mediated by the 


conventionalized poetic rules of the language/literature/culture, yet at the same time must 
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be recognized as fundamentally situated in an individual’s lived experience, their highly 


subjective and emergent position towards the text. 
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Appendix I. Transliteration Scheme 

This is a highly simplified combination of several standard transliteration schemes; here 
no orthographic distinction is made in Roman for Urdu letters that are distinct yet 
pronounced in the same manner, e.g. c, ^. 


Urdu letter Romanization 


alif 
alif madd 
be 


i, u 


Te (retroflex) 
se 

jim 

če 

(baRī) he 

xe 

dal 

Dal (retroflex) 
zal 

re 

Re (retroflex flap) 


"ON ee Pe, V NN WIN gax BPa— m ee) oO m ES 


5 


nun 

nūn-ghunna (nasalization) 
wāw 

(ČhoTī/dočashmī) he 

ye 

hamza (joining diphthong) 


Z B BH =n FO HR 


2e 
© 
F 
cei 


"x 5 
s 


CA 
D 


Appendix II. Ghazal Translation 


He doesn't want to put out the embers of love, 
Yet he also doesn't want to burn himself. 


He won't accept my being lost, 
Yet he doesn't want to bring me back to the path. 


The body's desert wanderings are felicitous, but 
He doesn't want to keep kicking up dust for too long. 


Why keep asking that person for interpretation 
When he doesn't even want you to dream? 


How you will be useful to him he won't even say! 
But he doesn't want to waste us on others either! 


His face can't hide even in my words, 
But my heart doesn't want to tell his name! 
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Appendix III. Key to Interlinear Gloss Abbreviations 


first person pronoun 
second person pronoun 
third person pronoun 
absolutive case 
accusative case 
auxiliary 
conjunction 
ergative case 
feminine 

habitual 
instrumental suffix 
imperfect 

locative 

masculine 

negative particle 
nominative case 
oblique case 

plural 

possessive marker 
present 

perfect 

singular 
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